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THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 


CHAUCER’S 
CANTERBURY TALES 


Tre Squire's TALE. 


Ar Sarra, in the land of Tartary, there dwelt a king 
who warred with Russia; his name was Cambuscan ; 
and nowhere in his time was there so excellent a 
lord. He lacked nought that belongeth to a king. He 
a the law to which he was sworn; he was rich, 
bold, wise, just, and full of pity, and always the same; 
true of his word, benign and honourable; steady 
in his desires and inclinations; young, fresh, and 
strong; and as desirous of reputation in arms, as any 
bachelor of his household. 

A faire person he was, and fortunate, 

And kept always so well royal estate, 

That there was nowhere stich another man. 

This noble sovereign had two sons, named Algarsife 
and Camballo, and @ daughter ealled Canace. But 
to tell you of all her beauty is beyond my skill. And 
it so befel that when this Cambuscan twenty years 
borne his diadem, he causéd tle feast of his nativity 
to be proclaimed throughout Sarra, on the last day of 


No. 864. 








the Ides of March. The weather was genial and plea- 
sant, and, what with the season and 9 Fog green 


of the foliage, the birds sung loudly their happiness 
under the bright sun. They seemed to have obtained 
protection against the keen and cold sword of winter. 
Cambuscan, in royal vestments, sat upon the dais in 
his palace, and held his feast so richly and solemnly 
that there was never before aught like it. And after 
the third course, while the king sat in all his. nobility 
hearkening to the delicious music of the minstrels, 


Tn at the halle door all suddenly 

There carne a knight upon a steed of brass, 
And in his hand a broad mirréur of glass ; 
Upon his thumb he had of gold a ring, . 
And by his side a naked sword hanging, 
And up he rideth to ¢he highe board. 

In all the hall ne was there spoke a word, 
For marvel of this knight; him to behold 
Fall busily they waiten, young and old. 
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This strange knight, who was richly and completely 
armed, his head only excepted, saluteth king, queen, 
and lords, with such high reverence and courtesy, that 
not even Gawain himself, could he come again out of 
the realms of faéry, could amend a word of his speech. 
With a manly voice, he said, 

The King of Araby and Inde, 
My liezé lord, on this solemne day 
Saluteth you, as he best can and may, 
And sendeth you, in honour of your feast, 
By me, that am all ready at your lest,* 
This steed of brass, that easily and well 
Can in the space of a day natural 
(This is to say, in four and twenty hours) 
. When you so list, in drought or elles showers 
Bearen your body into every 
To which your hearte willeth for to pace. 
Or, if you list to flee as high in the air 
As doth an eagle when him list to soar, 
This samé steed shall bear you evermore 
Withouten harm, till ye be there you lest.+ 
(Though that ye sleepen ou his back or rest,) 
And turn again with writhing of a pin. 
He that made it, waited for many a constellation before 
the work could be performed. 
This mirror eke, that I have in my hand, 
Hath such a might, that men may in it see 
When there shall fall any adversity 
Unto your regne,} or to yourself also, 
And openly who is your friend or foe. 
And over all this, if any lady bright 
Hath set her heart on any manner wight,§ 
If he be false, she shall his treason see, 
His newe love, and all his subtlety 
So openly, that there shall nothing hide. 
herefore, against this lusty summer tide, 
This mirror, and this ring, that ye may see, 
He hath sent to my lady Canace, 
Your excellenté daughter that is here. 
The virtue of this ring if ye will hear, 
Is this,—that if her list it for to wear 
Upon her thumb, or in her purse it bear, 
There is no fow){j that fleeth under heaven 
That she ne shall well understand his steven, 
And know his meaning openly and plain, 
And answer him in his language again. 
And every grass that groweth upon root 
she shal] also know, and whom it will heal, no matter 
how deep and wide his wounds. 
This naked sword that hangeth by my side 
Such virtue hath, that what man that it smite 
Throughout his armour it will carve and bite, 
Were it as thick as is a branchéd oak. 
And what man that is wounded with the stroke 
Shall never be whole, till that you list, of grace, 


to stroak him with the flat part, where he is hurt. 
And when the knight hath told his tale, he rides out 
of the hall and alights. His steed, which shone as the 
bright sun, stands as stil] a8a stone in the court. The 
knight is led anon to his chamber, unarmed, and then 
set down to meat. The sword and mirror are borne in 
procession to the high tower; the ring is carried in 
solemn state to Canace ; but the horse of brass may not 
be removed till the knight hath shown the manner of 
removing him, therefore he is left. Great was the 
crowd that swarmed to and fro to gaze upom that 
horse. It was high, broad, and long, and well propor- 
tioned for stren as though of the Lombardy breed, 


and yet so full of grace and spirit, and so quick of eye, 
that it might have been a gentle Polish courser. And 
certainly from his ear unto his tail, neither nature nor 
art could improve him. But ever the chief wonder was, 
how it could go, and yet bef brass. It seemed to the 


} Realm. 
{ Discourse. 


* Will, bidding. 
§ Manner of wight. 


+ Please. 
| Bird. 
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ple to be a fairy horse. And different le 
ara? differently. There are as many wits as heads. 


They murmur like a swarm of bees. They said it was 
like the Pegasus, the winged horse; or else that it was 
the Grecian horse, Sinon, that brought Trey to de- 
struction. One said, ‘Mine heart is evermore in 
dread ; I fear there are armed men within, who seek 
to take the city.” Another whispered low to his com- 
panion, “He lieth! It is rather like an appearance 
made by magic.” And, as ignorant people generally 
judge of things beyond their comprehension, they be- 
ieve gladly the worst conclusions. And some of them 
wondered at the mirror. And one said it might be 
made naturally by compositions of angles, and that 
there was such a one in Rome. Others wondered at 
the sword, that would pierce through everything, and 
spake of Achilles and his strange spear, with which he 
could both heal and hurt. Thenspoke they of Canace’s 
ring. All said that they had never heard of sucha 
wonderful thing, except that Moses and Solomon 
Hadden a name of conning* in such art. 


But, then, some urged that it was wonderful to make 
| map of the ashes of fern, and yet is glass nothing like 
e ashes of fern, but they have known that it was so 
before : 
Therefore ceaseth their jangling, and their wonder. 
As sore wondereth some on cause of thonder, 
On ebb, and flood, on gossamer, aud mist, 
And on all thing, till that the cause is wist.t 
When the Tartar king rises from his board, the loud 
minstrelsy goes before him, till he comes to his 
chamber of presence, where the sound of the divers 
instruments makes it 
a heaven for to hear ; 
And dancen lusty Venus’ children dear. 


Who could tell all the form of the dances, the subtle 
looks and dissimulings of the ladies, for dread of the 
rceptions of jealous men? No man but Lancelot, and 
e isdead. After the dances they address themselves 
to supper. And after supper the king goes with a 
company of lords and ladies about him to see the horse 
of brass. And the king inquired of the knight con- 
cerning the qualities and power of the courser, and 
begged him to explain the mode of governing him. 
This horse anon gan for to trip and dance 
When that the knight laid hand upon his rein. 


And the knight said, Sir, there is no more to say, 
but that when you wish to ride to any place, ye must 
turn a pin that is fixed in his ear, and which | shall 
show you when we are alone. Ye must name to him to 
what place or country to which ye wish to ride. And 
when ye arrive there, ye must bid him descend, and 
then turn another pin, 

And he will down descend, and do your will, 

And in that place he wi!l abiden still, 

Though all the world had the contrary swore. 
He shall not from thence be drawn nor carried. And 
when you please to command him to begone from 

, turn this pin, and he will vanish immediately 
out of every one’s sight; and he will come again, be it 
night or day, whenever you please to cali him in such 
manner as | shall, in secret, explain to you: 


Ride when you list, there is no more to do, 
* Cunning, skill. ¢ Known. 
[To be continued.] 





ANCIENT LETTERS. 


Amone bers omeinin curiosities of the Treasury, there 
are several lettersand papers yet remaining un . 
One is addressed A tres excellent aeieauak Prines 
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et mon tres redoubtable Sovereigne Liege Seignour le 
Roy” (probably Henry IV., by the Prior of Colne, 
whose name is written on the label, and the seal of 
which is unbroken). They afford curious examples of 
the care taken to prevent their being opened. On this 
subject Sir Francis Palgrave says—“ the letters bein 

folded or plied, they were either tied round with a ban 

of paper or parchment; or the band was passed 
through the letter and secured by the waxen seal. 
The wax was not sufficiently adhesive to confine the 
contents without this precaution. In the fourteenth 
century the wax was left uncovered; in the fifteenth 
it became the practice to cover the seal with paper ; 
this paper protects the seal, butof course it greatly 
diminishes the sharpness of the impression. When 
the seal was not covered by paper her devices were 
adopted to protect the fragile wax ; 2 rush ring sur- 
rounding the impression was not uently used : 
sometimes neat bands of plaited papeh were employed 
for this pu Leaves of trees—the beech, the bay, 
and the oak, were also placed over the seal: to keep 
them from injury. Pendent seals, whether the king’s 








“The strings by which the seals are suspended are 
sometimes flat ribands, but more usually braids of silk, 
of different gay colours; the green and the yellow are 
yet very bright, the red is usually faded. 

“The composition of the wax or mastic changed at 
different periods. From Henry I. to the early part of 
Edward I. a species of pale red mastic was generally 
used ; often covered with a coat of resinous varnish. 
The seal is sometimes crossed with linen threads: and, 
when they remain, they are saturated with the varnish. 
I sup that these threads were intended as further 
guards forthe seal. Green was introduced in the reign 
of Henry III., and gradually superseded the pale red 
wax, and yellow wax gradually superseded the green 
wax, which became appropriated to the king’s courts ; 
but this yellow wax differed —— from the wax 
now snnlends for the Great Seal. Either from the 
want of proper consistency in the modern material, or 
want of due care in applying the seals, it rarely if ever 
happens that a good impression is obtained, whilst the 
ancient impressions are beautifully sharp and clear.” 

We give a specimen above of the ancient method of 
folding and securing a letter, from a specimen not in 
the Treasury, but from the correspondence of the 
Paston family, temp. Henry VI. to Richard III, 





Division of Labour in Italian Farming.—The high value of 
Italian farming produce is owing to the remarkable division of 
labour. It is rare to find the actual farmer or manager of the 
ground at the same time the cheesemaker. The “casaro” is justly 
esteemed an im t personage ; and even where he forms part 
of a large establishment, is quite independent of the other farm- 
ing servants, A great deal of the cheese is made in Lombardy 
by wandering “ casari,” who contract for the milk of a season, 
often from more than one dairy, and made the cheese in an out- 
house on their own account. Rice is extensively cultivated in 
Northern Italy. Instead of the flax of Belgium and Holland, 
the Italian produces another material for the loom, which is 
even of higher value, The dry lands that are not adapted to 
irrigation combine the culture of the mulberry-tree with that of 
the vine. The uction of silk is again facilitated by a divi- 
sion of labour is peculiar to Italy. The owner of the eggs, 








Great Seal, or the seals of prelates or religious houses, 
were generally put in bags. These, as well as the 
strings by which the seals were appended, furnish 
many exceedingly curious specimens of ancient manu- 
factures, and aa as, I believe, cannot be found else- 
where. In the reign of Henry II. linen cloth or 
knitted worsted are occasionally the materials, but 
more generally thick silk, with rich and varied pat- 
terns in colours and in gold; the gold thread is still 
very bright. Early in the reign of Edward I. we find 
one example of a bag of linen cloth painted in oil 
colours. There is full historical evidence that the art 
or rather trade of oil painting was known and practised 
in England at this period, but I do not know that any 
other specimen is preserved. In this instance the 
bag is painted on either side with the leopard of 
England; the or is nearly rubbed off, but the gules of 
the field is yet tolerably bright. Tin boxes, such as 
are now used, are first found in the reign of Henry 
VIII., and then only for the seals of ecclesiastical do- 
cuments. I suppose the practice was introduced 
from Germany. 





or, as they are termed, the seed, appears at a farmer's residence, 
and contracts fe his mulberry-leaves as the “casaro” does for 
his milk. He teeives a shed, which is emptied for him, and 
remains six weeks, util his worms have attained their growth: 
and spun. He then disappears with his crop of cocoons to seek 
the most skilful spinners, on whose work the value of what he 
has obtained very much depends. On the whole, it is scarcely 
possible to imagine a more pleasing instance of association, com- 
bined with division of labou: in agricultuse, than Northern Italy 
presents. The financial side of the picture i# also a remarkable 
one. A comparison between the rents specified me sos Northern 
Italy and the rents of England, or even of Sco’ will show 
how much more the Italian landlord receives than the Ynglish 
landlords, although the price of wheat is not higher tena 
per quarter, and wine is only rated at 6d. per gallon.— s 
Lectures on the Organization of Industry. 





Fish-spearing on Lake Erie.—At the upper end of Lake Erie 
during the winter season, when the bays are closed with ice, the 
system of — g fish is carried on with much success after the 
following plan :—The fisherman being previously prepared with 
a small house from four to six or eight feet square, mounted on 
runners to make its removal easy, and so constructed as to ex- 
clude all light except what comes up from the ice below, arms 
himself with an ordinary fish-spear, an axe, and an assort- 
ment of small decoy-fish, and proceeds to some part of the bay 
where the water is from three to six feet deep, cuts a hole in the 
ice, adjusts his house directly over it, and with his spear in one 
hand, and the line attached to the decoy-fish in the other, awaits 
the coming of his prey. Every object in the water is seen with 
entire distinctness, though from the exolusion of light in the 
house above, the fisherman is invisible to the fish beneath. The 
decoy is simply a small wooden fish, loaded sufficiently with 
lead to cause it to float naturally, and which, by drawing upon 
the line attached, is made to imitate the motions of a fish play- 
ing in the water. Sometimes the fish comes up slowly, as if sus- 
picious that the decoy was not exactly what it appeared, and 
passes near by, as if to make a more accurate observation. It is 
then he is struck with unerring aim. At other times a streak is 
seen to flash across the opening, a quick jerk is felt upon the line, 
and away goes the decoy all recovery. If, Lowever, the 
line is not broken, the fish WSually returns more slowly, as if to 
ascertain the cause of his disappoiutment ; he is then easily cap- 
tured.—Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine. sis 
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This strange knight, who was richly and completeiy 
armed, his head only excepted, saluteth king, queen, 
and lords, with such high reverence and courtesy, that 
not even Gawain himself, could he come again out of 
the realms of faéry, could amend a word of his speech. 
With a manly voice, he said, 


The King of Araby and Inde, 
My liegé lord, on this solemne day 
Saluteth you, as he best can and may, 
And sendeth ycu, in honour of your feast, 
By me, that am all ready at your lest,* 
This steed of brass, that easily and well 
Can in the space of a day natural 
(This is to say, in four and twenty hours) 
When you so list, in drought or elles showers 
Bearen your body into every place 
To which your hearte willeth for to pace. 
Or, if you list to flee as high in the air 
As doth an eagle when him list to soar, 
This samé steed shall bear you evermore 
Withouten harm, till ye be there you lest.+ 
(Though that ye sleepen on his back or rest,) 
And turn again with writhing of a pin. 
He that made it, waited for many a constellation before 
the work could be performed. 
This mirror eke, that I have in my hand, 
Hath such a might, that men may in it see 
When there shall fall any adversity 
Unto your regne,t or to yourself also, 
And openly who is your friend or foe. 
And over all this, if any lady bright 
Hath set her heart on any manner wight,§ 
If he be false, she shall his treason see, 
His newe love, and all his subtlety 
So ly, that there shall nothing hide. 
herefore, against this lusty summer tide, 
This mirror, and this ring, that ye may see, 
He hath sent to my lady Canace, 
Your excellenté daughter that is here. 
The virtue of this ring if ye will hear, 
Is this,—that if her list it for to wear 
Upon her thumb, or in her purse it bear, 
There is no fow)|j that fleeth under heaven 
That she ne shall well understand his steven, 
And know his meaning openly and plain, 
And answer him in his langu4ge again. 
And every grass that groweth upon root 
she shal] also know, and whom it will heal, no matter 
how deep and wide his wounds. 
This naked sword that hangeth by my side 
Such virtue hath, that what man that it smite 
Throughout his armour it will carve and bite, 
Were it as thick as is a branchéd oak. 
And what man that is wounded with the stroke 
Shall never be whole, till that you list, of grace, 
to stroak him with the flat part, where he is hurt. 
And when the knight hath told his tale, he rides out 
of the hall and alights. His steed, which shone as the 
bright sun, stands as stil] a8.a stone in the court. The 
knight is led anon to his chamber, unarmed, and then 
set down to meat. The sword and mirror are borne in 
procession to the high tower; the ring is carried in 
solemn state to Canace ; but the horse of brass may not 
be removed till the knight hath shown the.manner of 
removing him, therefore he is left. Great was the 
crowd that swarmed to and fro to gaze upom that 
horse. It was high, broad, and long, and well propor- 
tioned for aun. as though of the Lombardy breed, 
and yet so full of grace and spirit, and so quick of eye, 
that it might have been a gentle Polish courser. And 


certainly from his ear unto his tail, neither nature nor 
art could improve him. But ever the chief wonder was, 
how it could go, and yet bef brass. It seemed to the 
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* Will, bidding. 
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people to be a fairy horse. And different people 
Judged differently. There are as many wits as heads. 
They murmur like a swarm of bees. They said it was 
like the Pegasus, the winged horse; or else that it was 
the Grecian horse, Sinon, that brought Trey to de- 
struction. One said, “‘Mine heart is evermore in 
dread; I fear there are armed men within, who seek 
to take the city.” Another whispered low to his com- 
panion, “He lieth! It is rather like an appearance 
made by magic.” And, as ignorant ple generally 
judge of things beyond their comprehension, they be- 
ieve gladly the worst conclusions. And some of them 
wondered at the mirror. And one said it might be 
made naturally by compositions of angles, and that 
there was snch a one in Rome. Others wondered at 
the sword, that would pierce through everything, and 
spake of Achilles and his strange spear, with which he 
could both heal and hurt. Thenspoke they of Canace’s 
ring. All said that they had never heard of sucha 
wonderful thing, except that Moses and Solomon 


Hadden a name of conning* in such art. 


But, then, some urged that it was wonderful to make 
lass of the ashes of fern, and yet is glass nothing like 
e ashes of fern, but they have known that it was so 
before : 
Therefore ceaseth their jangling, and their wonder. 
As sore wondereth some on cause of thonder, 
On ebb, and flood, on gossamer, aud mist, 
And on all thing, till that the cause is wist.¢ 
When the Tartar king rises from his board, the loud 
minstrelsy goes before him, till he comes to his 
chamber of presence, where the sound of the divers 
instruments makes it 
a heaven for to hear ; 
And dancen lusty Venus’ children dear. 


Who could tell all the form of the dances, the subtle 
looks and dissimulings of the ladies, for dread of the 
— tions of jealous men? No man but Lancelot, and 

e is dead. After the dances they address themselves 
to supper. And after supper the king goes with a 
company of lords and ladies about him to see the horse 
of brass. And the king inquired of the knight con- 
cerning the qualities and power of the courser, and 
begged him to explain the mode of governing him. 

This horse anon gan for to trip and dance 
When that the knight laid hand upon his rein. 


And the knight said, Sir, there is no more to say, 
but that when you wish to ride to any place, ye must 
turn a pin that is fixed in his ear, and which | shall 
show you when we are alone. Ye must name to him to 
what place or country to which ye wish to ride. And 
when ye arrive there, ye must bid him descend, and 
then turn another pin, 

And he will down descend, and do your will, 

And in that place he will abiden still, 

Though all the world had the contrary swore. 
He shall not from thence be drawn nor carried. And 
when you please to command him to begone from 
thence, turn this pin, and he will vanish immediately 
out of every one’s sight ; and he will come again, be it 
night. or day, whenever you please to call him in such 
manner as | shall, in secret, explain to you: 

Ride when you list, there is no more to do, 

* Cunning, skill. + Known. 
[To be conti»'.2a.} 





ANCIENT LETTERS. 


Amonce the remaining curiosities of the Treasury, there 


are several lettersand papers yet remaining unopened. 
One is addressed ‘‘ A tres excellent peseemek Prince 
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et mon tres redoubtable Sovereigne Liege Seignour le 
Roy” (probably Henry IV., by the Prior of Colne, 
whose name is written on the label, and the seal of 
which is unbroken). They afford curious examples of 
the care taken to prevent their being opened. On this 
subject Sir Francis Palgrave says—“ the letters bein 

folded or plied, they were either tied round with a ban 

of paper or parchment; or the band was passed 
through the letter and secured by the waxen seal. 
The wax was not sufficiently adhesive to confine the 
contents without this precaution. In the fourteenth 
century the wax was left uncovered; in the fifteenth 
it became the practice to cover the seal with paper ; 
this paper protects the seal, butof course it greatly 
diminishes the sharpness of the impression. When 
the seal was not covered by pore er devices were 
adopted to protect the fragile wax ; a rush ring sur- 
rounding the impression was not Raqwently used : 
sometimes neat bands of plaited pape were employed 
for this pu Leaves of trees—the beech, the bay, 
and the oak, were also placed over the seals to keep 
them from injury. Pendent seals, whether the king’s 





Great Seal, or the seals of prelates or religious houses, 
were generally put in bags. These, as well as the 
strings by which the seals were appended, furnish 
many ye curious specimens of ancient manu- 
factures, and such as, I believe, cannot be found else- 
where. In the reign of Henry II. linen cloth or 
knitted worsted are occasionally the materials, but 
more generally thick silk, with rich and varied pat- 
terns in colours and in gold; the gold thread is still 
very bright. Early in the reign of Edward I. we find 
one example of a bag of linen cloth painted in oil 
colours. There is full historical evidence that the art 
or rather trade of oil painting was known and practised 
in England at this period, but I do not know that any 
other specimen is, preserved. In this instance the 
bag is — on either side with the leopard of 
England; the or is nearly rubbed off, but the gules of 


the field is yet tolerably bright. Tin boxes, such as 
are now used, are first found in the reign of Henry 
VIII., and then only for the seals of ecclesiastical do- 
cuments. I suppose the practice was introduced 
from Germany. 











“The strings by which the seals are suspended are 
sometimes flat ribands, but more usually braids of silk, 
of different gay colours; the green and the yellow are 
yet very bright, the red is usually faded. 

“The composition of the wax or mastic changed at 
different periods. From Henry I. to the early part of 
Edward I. a species of pale red mastic was generally 
used ; often covered with a coat of resinous varnish. 
The seal is sometimes crossed with linen threads : and, 
when they remain, they are saturated with the varnish. 
I sup that these threads were intended as further 
guards forthe seal. Green was introduced in the reign 
of Henry III., and gradually superseded the pale red 
wax, and —— wax gradually superseded the green 
wax, which became appropriated to the king’s courts ; 
but this — wax differed —— from the wax 
now employed for the Great Sea]. Either from the 
want of proper consistency in the modern material, or 
want of due care in applying the seals, it rarely if ever 
happens that a good impression is obtained, whilst the 
ancient impressions are beautifully sharp and clear.” 

We give a specimen above of the ancient method of 
folding and securing a letter, from a specimen not in 
the Treasury, but from the correspondence of the 
Paston family, temp. Henry VI. to Richard III. 





Division of Labour in Italian ing.—The high value of 
Italian farming produce is owing to the remarkable division of 
labour. It is rare to find the actual farmer or manager of the 
ground at the same time the cheesemaker. The “casaro” is justly 
esteemed an im t personage ; and even where he forms 
of a large establishment, is quite independent of the other farm- 
ing servants, A great deal of the cheese is made in Lombardy 
by wandering “ casari,” who contract for the milk of a season, 
often from more than one dairy, and made the cheese in an out- 
house on their own account. Rice is extensively cultivated in 
Northern Italy. Instead of the flax of Belgium and Holland, 
the Italian produces another material for the loom, which is 
even of higher value, The dry lands that are not adapted to 
irrigation combine the culture of the mulberry-tree with that of 
the vine. The uction of silk is again facilitated by a divi- 
sion of labour is peculiar to Italy. The owner of the eggs, 








or, as they ate termed, the seed, appears at a farmer's residence, 
and contracts fer his mulberry-leaves as the “casaro” does for 
his milk. He teceives a shed, which is emptied for him, and 
remains six weeks, until his worms have attained their growth 
and spun. He disappears with his crop of cocoons to seek 
the most skilful spinriers, on whose work the value of what he 
has obtained very much depends. On the whole, it is scarcely 
rasp to imagine a moreé\pleasing instance of association, com- 
ined with division of labourin agriculture, than Northern Ital 

presents, The financial side of the picture is.also a remarkal 
one. A comparison between the rents specified a paid in Northern 
Italy and the rents of England; or even of will show 
how much more the Italian landlord receives than the Roglish 
landlords, although the price of wheat is not h‘ than 88s.<d. 
per quarter, and wine is only rated at 6d. per gallon.— s 
Lectures on the Organization of Industry. 





Fish-spearing on Lake Erie.—At the upper end of Lake Erie 
during the mek season, when the bays are closed with ice, the 
system of ing fish is carried on with much success after the 
following plan :—-The fisherman being previously prepared with 
a small house from four to six or eight feet square, mounted on 
runners to make its removal easy, and so constructed as to ex- 
clude all light except what comes up from the ice below, arms 
himself with an ordinary fish-spear, an axe, and an assort- 
ment of smal] decoy-fish, and proceeds to'some part of the bay 
where the water is from three to six feet deep, cuts a hole in the 
ice, adjusts his house directly over it, and with his spear in one 
hand, and the line attached to the decoy-fish in the other, awaits 
the coming of his prey. Every object in the water is seen with 
entire distinctness, though from the exolusion of light in the 
house above, the fisherman is invisible to the fish beneath. The 
decoy is simply a small wooden fish, loaded sufficiently with 
lead to cause it to float naturally, and which, by drawing upon 
the line attached, is made to imitate the motions of a fish play. 
ing in the water. Sometimes the fish comes up slowly, as if sus- 
picious that the decoy was not exactly what it appeared, and 
passes near by, as if to make a more accurate observation. It is 
then he is struck with unerring aim. At other times a streak is 
seen to flash across the opening, a quick jerk is felt upon the line, 
and away goes the all recovery. If, er, the 
line is not broken, the fish Usually returns more slowly, as if to 
ascertain the cause of his disappointment ; he is then easily cap- 
tured.—Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine. ‘Sie 
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IL SALTARELLO. 


Tue Roman citizens, 11 Crrrapin1 Romani (we poald 
never use the term or hear it applied at Rome without 
a melancholy smile, and a recollection of the import of 
Populusque, during the high and y state), 
are very little addicted to dancing, or in to any 
Sport or amusement that requires either bodily or 
mental exertion. Except when excited by some strong 
passion they are indolent and listless, aad almost apa- 
thetic. Collectively, they might say, as a fashionable 
regiment of light-horse* was once reported to have 
said, “ Rome doesn’t dance.” . 
But the Trasteverini, those bold and mettlesome 
fellows that dwell * beyond Tiber,” ard of whom so 


frequent mention has been made jn these short notes, 
are ex fond of dancing, and perform to 
perfection Saltarello, the peculiar dance of the 


By, as the Terentells is the national dance of the 
tans, and onferrino the national dance of 


redmontese, The peasants of the Roman states 

are also passionately fond of the Saltarello, and dance 
it con brio on all their saints’ days and other holidays. 
We do pot remember ever to have seen any other dance 
in the Roman suburb, or in the Cam ; but in the 
hilly ery about Urbino, at Tivoli, and in several 
other districts lying towards the Adriatic Sea, the old 
dance once poplar in England, and a great favourite 
with our much-dancing queen Elizabeth, called the 
Volta, used to. be occasionally performed ; and in the 
districts lying nearest to the Neapolitan frontier the 
‘Tarantella seemed to be more in vogue than the Salta- 
rello. In all these dances the dancers made their own 
music, or the best part of it, either by mandolina and 
yoice, or by voice and castanets; the said music, when 
heard near at hand, being rather loud and wild than 
soft or melodious, and the yoices being generally 
stretched to a cracking ream, Sometimes the part- 
ners sing together ; at other times they sing in alternate 
or yerses, and occasionally the woman only 

plays the castanets, leaving the singing and all the rest 
of the music, or noise, to the man. But very com- 
monly the bystanders and spectators of the dance join 
in the music, forming a loud-screaming orchestra and 
choir, that must be heard to be understood. When all 
this is mingled and softened by distance, it is pleasant 


* “The Tenth doesn’t dance ” 





enough ; but the distance ought to be at least as great 
as that which allows the uninitiated to relish the 
scream of the Highland bagpipe, or the old national 
pipe-music of the Turks, It must have required a 
very great distance indeed, or more fancy than we 
possess, to be enabled to _ with poetical rapture 
of this dancing music, or 0 
‘The lute, or mandolin, accompanied 
By many a voice yet sweeter their own. "* 


Yet, when seated, on a bright summer day, on the hills 
behind ant Semen Rome, which slope down to the 
great plain, and when the sea breeze is gently blowing 
across that plain towards the hills, and when a festa is 
at the height of its jollity, in some village below, and 
the peasants and Trasteverini are dancing and singing 
outside the village, the most fastidious ear may be 
eharmed by the softened soughs it receives, and the 
coldest or sternest heart may be touched by the ani- 

mated picture which lies spread out beneath him. 

*?Tis enough to make 
The sad man merry, the benevolent one 
Melt into tears,—so general is the joy."'t 

The Saltarello, like the Tarantella, ‘is a very fatiguing 
dance, and is performed in pairs. There may be a 
string or succession of pairs to any given number ; but 
no one pair has anything to do with the others, except 
to take care to preserve a proper distance, so that their 
mbades and violent flourishes of the arms do not 
nterfere with one another. When the performers get 
warm and animated, and this seemed to hep n to all 
that either danced the Saltarello or Tarantella, both 
men and women becoming as wild as the dancing der- 
vishes of the East, when stimulated by the fumes of 
pe and by the strains of their wild and almost un- 
ly music—it would be no joke to come in contact 
with them, and their heavy castanets, their mandolins 
or tambourines. The women often look and gesticu- 
late like Pythonesses fresh from the madiening tripod. 
Indeed the sedater of the peasantry and the more 


* 8. ‘Italy, a Poem.’ Mr. Rogers this pret 
compliment to the pal ab of the Tarantella at Naples, wich 


by degrees louder, more screaming and diss t, 
that of the Saltarello at me. Gunteclly the populbr “iwusle 
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cautious of the Trasteverini, choose rather to perform 
the dance far apart, in single pairs; while those who 
are particularly distinguished by their skill, or proud 
of it, will seldom stand up and begin until others have 
finished, loving a pas de , and to have all eyes upon 
themselves. There is a story or meaning in the Sal- 
tarello as well as-in the Tarantella and Monferrino ; 
and, at times, it is told in a very broad, significant, and 
unsophisticated way. The story is a sort of primitive 
courtship, varied by the coyness or coquetry of the 
female dancer, and animated by the passion and im- 
patience of the wooer. The end of it is that the man 
drops on his knee in sign of reverence and submission 
to the fair one, while she beats her tambourine or plays 
her castanets over his head, in token of conquest and 
triumph, or as a Venus Victrix. But the principal 
object kept in view during the dance seems to be 
which shall] hold out longest in the hard exercise, and 
wear out the partner. The men, though they always 
dance in their shirt-s]eeves without their coat or jacket, 
and often without their waistcoat, are not unfrequently 
beaten in this contest by the women, whose power of 
endurance and passion for the dance are very often 
astonishingly great. We never saw dancing so much 
of a passion, except among the Neapolitans in their 
Tarantellas, and the Spaniards of the south for their 
Boleros and Fandangos. It was very common to see 
a Trasteverina or Contadina quit the dance, looking as 
if she had been drawn through the waters of the Tiber, 
and pale, breathless, and utterly exhausted ; yet, after a 
gulp of iced water or a slice of a water-melon, and a 
very short breathing-time, she would rush to the dance 
again, with the same or with another partner, as soon 
as the first note of the monotonous, but to them excit- 
ing, air was struck, and then foot it and flourish it until 
she was again in a state of exhaustion, or unti] the 
wearied man brought the dance to a premature close 
by dropping on his knee. In short, these women 
danced as if for life and death, or as if they had been 
bitten by that ballo-mania spider the Tarantula, whose 
venomous bite, according to some of the Neapolitan 
peasantry, is to be cured only by excess of dancing, the 
a footing it, to the tune of the Zampogna or 
talian ipe, until he or she be bereft of reason and 
deprived of the use of every sense and limb—or, in 
other words, until the patient have danced himself or 
herself to within an inch or two of death. 

Pinelli in his design has scarcely given the most 
graceful part of the Saltarello. There are steps and 
movements in it perhaps quite as graceful as those 
of the Andalusian Bolero. But the Roman women, 
though frequently majestic, and beautiful in other 
respects, very rarely possess the smal] feet and delicate 
ankles of the Andalusians. Even the Roman ladies— 
the dames and damsels of the most aristocratic stocks— 
have very generally rather large hands and feet; per- 
haps, however, they are only the more classical for this. 
The sculptors of Greece and ancient Rome do not seem 
to have made beauty of form lie in the tenuity of the 
The Venus de Medici 
has certainly a good solid ankle of her own, and the foot 
is far indeed from being of the smallest. The same 
may be said of every ancient Greek statue of Venus 
that we have seen, except only her little goddess-ship 
that is eter nally, or in all the everlastingness of marble, 
looking over her right shoulder in the Museo Bor- 
bonico at Naples. But your severe critics and classi- 
cists wil] not allow this Neapolitan Venus to be gerheet, 
or the beau ideal of womanly beauty. In the old Roman 
statues and bassi-rilievi the women have universally 
oughman. 
tarello in its 


The time and the place to see the 


perfection used to be, and no doubt still are, the month 
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has been held annually for time out of mind. To be 
present at this festival in October, and to make a 

appearance in it, in new or newly laced and gar- 
nished clothes, and to enjoy a sumptuous feast ugee 
pork and pig’s fry, then coming into season (the law 
forbidding the slaying of pigs during the hot summer 
months), the Trasteverini and Contadini will half starve 
themselves during the preceding month of September. 
The extremest wrong that a husband can offer to his 
spouse is to refuse or fail to take her to this Great 
annual festival. It occupies their thoughts for at least 
three months before it occurs, and for three months 
after it has passed. They date events and occurrences 
from it, and have traditionary records of the happy 
years in which the festa has been al colmo del suo 
splendore, or at the height of its splendour or glory. 
On the evening of the appointed day the peasantry 
begin to swarm into the Eternal City, some mounted 
>y whole families together on one horse, some riding 
on dapple donkeys, some in the great carri drawn by 
the tall and stately cream-coloured oxen, some in 
buffalo waggons, and all singing and shouting at the 
oes of their voices, or playing the tambourine or man- 
dolin, or other simple instrument. Young and old,— 
the nurslings in their mummy-looking swaddling- 
clothes, and the grandsire leaning on his cruteh—all 
come, or are brought, if by any ibility they can be 
brought. Devotion is mingled largely with pleasure. 
Those who come from afar repair on their arrival to 
St. Peter’s, or to some other church or shrine, and say 
many an Ave and Pater Noster before they go thence. 
It is a touching sight to see these congregated multi- 
tudes of country people, end families of three or four 
generations, all kneeling and praying together, with 
streaming eyes and with a fervour that leaves no room 
to doubt of the sincerity and earnestness of their devo- 
tion. 





WILLIAM WITH THE LONG BEARD. 


Tux rolls and records of the courts of the king's jus- 
ticiars, deposited in the Treasury of the Exchequer, are 
the earliest judicial records existing, and begin in the 
reign of Richard I. They contain some curious inform- 
ation regarding a person whose character has been 
variously depicted by the writers of lish history,— 
William Fitz-Osbert, commonly called William Long- 
beard, or ‘‘ with the long beard,” from his having suffered 
his beard to grow after. the Saxon fashion, either from 
having descended from @ Saxon family, or to propitiate 
the multitude. Of the older chroniclers, Matthew Paris 
is the most favourable to his character; but William of 
Newbury, Ralph de Diceto, Hoveden, and others, stig- 
matize him as a factious demagogue, though all agree 
as to his eloquence and talents, and admit the existence 
of evils against which he contended. They have been 
followed by the majority of our historians. Eachard 
says—'' After several turbulent practices, he raised 
such a tumult about a tax, which he pretended was 
unequally Jaid, that in St. Paul’s churchyard many 
were slain, and the whole city was‘in great danger,” 
&c. This is at least incomplete, for his career lasted 
some years, during which he was the champion of the 
poorer citizens, on whom there is no doubt the weight 
of taxation was laid disproportionately, if not illegally. 

The account given by Hume is highly unfavourable. 
He says—* The disorders in London, derived from its 
bad police, had risen to a great height during this 
reign ; and in the year 1196 there seemed to be formed 
so regular a conspiracy among the numerous malefac- 
tors as threatened the city with destruction. There 
was one William Fitz-Osbert, commonly called Zong- 
beard, a lawyer, who had rendered himself extremely 





of October, and the Monte Testaccio, where a festa 


popular amoug the lower rank of citizens, and, by de- 
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fending them on all occasions, had sage the appel- 
lation of the advocate. or saviour of the poor. He 
exerted his authority by injuring or insulting the more 
substantial citizens, with whom he lived in a state of 
hostility, and who were every moment exposed to the 
most outrageous violence from him and his licentious 
emissaries. Murders were daily committed in the 
streets; houses were broken open and pillaged in day- 
light; and it is pretended that no less than fifty-two 
thousand persons had entered into an association, by 
which they bound themselves to obey all the orders of 
this dangerous ruffian. Archbishop Hubert, who was 
then chief justiciary, summoned him before the council 
to answer for his conduct; but he came so well at- 
tended; that no one durst accuse him or give evidence 
inst him; and the primate, finding the impotence 
of law, contented himself with exacting from the citi- 
zens hostages for their good behaviour. He kept, 
however, a watchful eye on Fitz-Osbert; and seizing 
a favourable opportunity, attempted to commit him to 
custody ; but the crimina], murdering one of the public 
Officers, escaped with his concubine to the church of 
St. Saryloden, where he defended himself by force 
of arms. He was at last forced from his retreat, con- 
demned, and executed, amidst the regrets of the popu- 
lace, who were so devoted to his memory that they stole 
his gibbet, paid the same veneration to it as to the 
cross, and were — zealous in pro ting and 
attesting reports of the miracles wrought by it. But 
though the sectaries of this superstition were punished 
by the justiciary, it received so little encouragement 
from the established clergy, whose property was en- 
dangered by such seditious practices, that it suddenly 
sunk and vanished.” 

Lingard is scarcely less severe, though he seems to 
admit a higher cause for the insurrection than merely 
a desire to plunder, for which an association of fifty- 
two thousand persons could hardly have been formed. 
He says—‘To exactions so frequent and so vexatious 
men did not submit without murmuring; and a fac- 
tious demagogue in the city of London improved the 
opportunity to direct the public discontent against 
the higher classes in society.” 

The fairest account is that given in the ‘ Pictorial 
History of England,’ pertiochshy of the origin of 
Longbeard’s power :—‘ Great discontents had long 
prevailed in London, on account of the unequal assess- 
ment. of ae ee the r, — alleged, — — 
to pay out o roportion with the rich. e 
found an aienaie’ anh champion in William Fitz- 
Osbert, commonly called ‘ Long ’—a man of great 
activity and energy, ‘somewhat learned and very elo- 
quent, who, in his first proceedings, seems to have 
been perfectly in the right. He went over to the con- 
tinent to lay his complaints before the king; and as he 
admitted - the 1 et called for so + erred 
was ectly just, and even necessary ; and as he con- 
tended fox soihing more than that the rich should not 
throw all the burden of the supplies upon the poor, 
Richard received him without anger, and promised 
that the matter should be properly examined. It ap- 
pears, however, that nothing was done. Longbeard 
then (a.p. 1196) had recourse to secret political asso- 
ciations—an expedient always dangerous, but parti- 
cularly so with an unenlightened people. Fifty-two 


thousand persons are said to have sworn implicit obe- | p 


dience to the orders of their ‘advocate,’ the ‘ saviour 
of the poor,’ whose somewhat obscure and mystical 
harangues, delivered every day at St. Paul’s Cross, 
filled the wealthier citizens with alarm.” 

Put Thierry, whose of the continued hostility 
of the two races, the Nor conquerors and the sub- 


ject Saxons, led him to look upon the matter as more 
than a mere insurrection of 


over-taxed citizens, 
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elevates William Fitz-Osbert into a hero, and makes 
him the champion of his race. His account is long, 
but as it is novel and ingenious, and as the story is in- 
teresting, we give it at length :— 

“In the year 1196, when King Richard was engaged 
in waging war against the King of France, and his 
officers were raising money for the expenses of his 
campaigns and the payment of the remainder of his 
ransom, the city of London was oppressed by an extra- 
ordinary capitation. This demand was made by the 
king’s chancellor upon the chief municipal officers of 
London, who, by a singular association of terms, were 
then, as now, styled mayor and aldermen. These ma- 
gistrates pain a in their council-hall or hus-ting (so 
called in the Saxon language) all the principal citizens, 
not for any purpose of taking the contribution into 
consideration, but simply to make the proper charge 
against those liable to pay the same. In this assembly, 
of whom the majority were native English, there were 
to be found some men of Norman, Angevin, or French 
extraction, who, having arrived at the time of the 
Conquest, had dedicated themselves to commerce or 
occupied themselves in manufactures. Whether on 
account of their foreign origin, or by reason of their 
wealth, the citizens of that class formed in London a 
dominant party: they in a measure arbitrarily influ- 
enced the deliberations of the guild or council, and 
mostly reduced the English citizens to silence; the 
habit of being oppressed having rendered the latter 
timid and circumspect. Nevertheless there existed at 
this time in the class of native English a man of an- 
other temperament of character, a genuine Saxon pa- 
triot, who, that he might not bear any resemblance to 
the sons of foreigners, never shaved his beard. His 
name was William, and he enjoyed considerable repu- 
tation in the city, from his zea) in defending against 
oppression, by every legal means, all those of his coun- 
= who were in any way oppressed by injustice. 

is parents having by their industry and economy 
realised a competence, he was himself enabled early to 
retire from business, and devoted his days to the study 
of jurisprudence. No Norman clerk excelled him in 
the power of pleading in the French language ir 
courts of justice; and when he spoke in English his 
eloquence was impressive and popular. He employed 
his knowledge of the laws, and his talent for public 
speaking, in defending the poorer citizens against the 
embarrassments to which legal chicanery often reduced 
them, and against all the vexations which they often 
suffered from the rich; the most frequent of which 
was the unequal division of the assessments of taxes, 
For sometimes the mayo: and aldermen exempted from 
all contributions those who were most able to pay ; and 
sometimes they decided that each citizen should y 
one and the same sum, without regard to the differ 
ence of fortunes; so that the greatest burden was al- 
ways laid upon those who had the least wealth. They 
had often complained of this, and William had pleaded 
their cause with more ardour than success. His efforts 
had gained the love of all the citizens of small and of 
moderate fortune, who surnamed him the defender or 
advocate of the poor; while the Normans and those of 
their party named him ironically the man with the beard, 
and accused him of misleading the multitude by inspir- 
ing them with an inordinate desire of liberty and hap- 
iness. 

“ This remarkable personage, who thus became the 
last representative of the hostile feelings of the two 
races which the Conquest had left and had established 
in the land, appeared in the municipal council, a.p. 
1196, such as he had always heretofore proved himself. 
According to their old practice, the chief burgesses of 
London had given their votes for such a distribution 
of the common assessment as that the smaller portion 
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of the contribution should alone be levied on them- 
selves. William Longbeard stood up against them, 
alone, or nearly so; but, the dispute growing hot, they 
loaded him with aggravated calumnies, and accused 
him of rebellion ‘and treason to the king. ‘The 
traitors to the king,’ replied the Englishman, ‘are 
they who defraud his exchequer by exempting them- 
selves from paying what they owe him, and I myself 
will denounce them to him.’ He actually ed the 
sea, went to King Richard's camp, and, kneeling before 
him and lifting his right hand, asked of him peace and 
protection for the poor people of London. Richard 
received the complaint, said that right should be done 
them, but when the petitioner had departed thought no 
more of the matter; being too much busied in his 
political affairs to go into the details of a quarrel 
among simple burgesses. 

“ But the barons and Norman prelates who filled the 
high stations in the courts of chancery and exchequer 
did intervene with their authority: and they, by a na- 
tional and aristocratic instinct, strenuously took part 
against the poor and their advocate. Hubert Gaultier, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and grand justiciary of 
England, was irritated at a Saxon’s having dared to go 
to the king and complain of men of Norman race; 
wherefore, to prevent the recurrence of such a scan- 
dal, he forbade by an ordinance that any commoner of 
London should quit the town, on pain of imprisonment 
as a traitor to the king and the kingdom. Some 
tradesmen who, notwithstanding the grand justiciary’s 
prohibition, went to the fair of Stamford, were arrested 
and dragged to prison. These arbitrary acts caused a 
great ferment in the city ; and the poorest of the citi- 
zens, from an instinct natural to men in all times, 
formed an association for their mutual defence. Wil- 
liam Longbeard became the soul and leader of this 
secret society, into which, say several historians of the 
time, upwards of fifty thousand persons entered. Such 
arms were collected as the burgesses, who indeed par- 
took: in some measure of the condition of serfs, could 
in the middle ages procure ; such as staves shod with 
iron, hatchets, and iron crow-bars, to attack, in case 
of a conflict, the fortified houses of the Normans. 

“ Incited thereto by the natural desire of commu- 
nicating their mutual sentiments and of encouragin 
each other, the poorer population of London assemble 
several times and held their meetings or clubs in the 
open air in the markets and public places. In these 
tumultuous assemblies William made speeches and 
received applauses, by which perhaps he was too much 
intoxicated ; and which made him neglect the moment 
for acting, and of striking a blow to the advantage of 
those whom he was desirous of rendering formidable 
to their oppressors. A fragment of one of his harangues 
is given by a contemporary chronicler, who assures us 
that he had it from the mouth of a person who was pre- 
sent. This speech, although its object was quite politi- 
cal, was delivered, like the sermons of the present day, 
from a text of Scripture; which was, ‘ You shall draw 
water with joy from the fountain of the Saviour.’ 
William, applying these words to himself, said, ‘I am 
the saviour of the poor: do you, ye poor, who have felt 
how heavy is the hand of the rich, now draw from my 
fountain the water of knowledge and salvation; and 
draw it with joy, for the time of your visitation is at 
hand. I will divide the waters from the waters; that 
is, the men from the men. _I will separate the people 
who are humble and faithful from the people who are 
proud and perfidious: I will divide the elect from the 
reprobate, as the light from the darkness.’ Under 
these vague and mystical expressions the imaginations 
of his auditors doubtless supposed feelings and wishes 
more precise in their nature: but the popular enthu- 
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whereas the advocate of the poor allowed his move- 
ments to be anticipated by the high Norman function- 
aries, who, assembling in parliament at London the 
bishops, earls, and barons of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, cited the popular orator to appear before that 
assembly. William attended the summons, escorted 
by a great multitude, who followed him shouting his 

raises, and calling him saviour and king of the poor. 

his unequivocal sign of his immense parity 
intimidated the barons of the parliament. They made 
use of some finesse and adjourned the accusation to 
their next sitting, which however was not held; and 
from that time they endeavoured on their side to work 
upon the minds of the people by artful emissaries. 
False promises and false alarms, advisedly made and 
excite by turns, allayed the excitement of the popu- 
lace and discouraged the partisans of an insurrection. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the other justices 
themselves convoked several meetings of the lower 
tradesmen of London; and, speaking to them now of 
the necessity of the preservation of order and peace, 
and next of the king’s power to crush the seditious, 
they succeeded in sowing doubts and hesitation among 
the associated citizens. Seizing this moment of weak- 
ness and incertitude, which has ever been fatal to 
popular parties, they peaees as hostages for the 
public tranquillity the children of a great many families 
of the middling and lower classes. The citizens had 
not sufficient resolution to resist this demand ; and the 
cause of power was gained from the instant that the 
hostages were led out of London and imprisoned in 
different fortresses.” The historian of the Norman 
conquest then proceeds to relate, with great spirit, the 
fall of Longbeard ; but this part of the narrative does 
not saterially differ from that generally received. 

But it appears very sufficiently from the rolls and 
records of the courts of the king’s justiciars, that Fitz- 
Osbert’s patriotic zeal was a new-born one, and arose, as 
in many other cases, from his having been an unsuccess- 
ful litigant. “It appears, then (we quote from Pal- 
grave’s work, published by authority), by the entries 
upon the roll, that on the morrow of St. Edmund 
(in the sixth year of Richard JI., 21 November, 
1194), William Fitz-Osbert preferred his appeal 
before the justices at Westmimster against Richard 
Fitz-Osbert, his brother. Speaking as a witness—for 
every appellant supported his complaint by his own 

ositive testimony—he affirmed that a meeting was 
Feld in ‘ the stone-house’ of the said Richard, when a 
discussion arose concerning the aids granted to the 
king for his ransom. Richard Fitz-Osbert exclaimed, 
‘In recompense for the money taken from me by the 
chancellor within the Tower of London, I would lay 
out forty marks to purchase a chain in which the king 
and his chancellor might be hanged.’ [The roll is 
somewhat imperfect, but enough remains to ensure the 
correctness of this paraphrase.] There were others 
resent who heard this speech, Jordan the Tanner and 

obert Brand, without doubt the two true men no- 
ticed, but not ramed, by Ralph de Diceto, whose brief 
account of the transaction agrees, so far as it extends, 
with the record. And they also vied with Richard 
Fitz-Osbert in his disloyalty. ‘Would that the king 
might always remain where he now is,’ quoth Jordan. 
In this wish Robert Brand cordially agreed. And, 
‘Come what will,’ they all exclaimed, ‘in London we 
never will have any other king except our mayor,’ 
Henry Fitz-Ailwin, of London Stone.” 

The brother, therefore, appears to have been the 
original patriot; and it is stated that to him 
William had been indebted during a great part of his 
life for his maintenance and education. The appeal 
came on. “The — in due form, denied the 
whole accusation, ‘de verbo in verbum,’ and demanded 
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the franchise of London, or the right possessed by the 
citizens of defending themselves by compurgation, ac 
cording to the old Saxon laws of their ancestors. + 
this plea a day was given to them, on Sunday next 
after the feast of St. Katherine, in three —s and in 


the meanwhile they were enlarged, finding p for 
their a nee, amongst whom, scafity as the early 
mem of the city are, we recogtiise many well- 


known names of citizens and civic families. The 
cause of the appellees was therefore defended by the 
magnates, to whom William with the Long beard was 
so much opposed. 

“On Sunday next before Christmas [21 Det., 1194 
a further day was given to William Fitz-Osbert a 
ihe citizens of London concerning the allowance of 
their franchise in respect of the appeal, to wit, on the 
octaves of St. Hilary, at Westminster. No further 
information can be derived from the mutilated and im- 
perfeet record. ... . The accusation was followed 
up in due form of law before the justices at West- 
minster, and without any reference to the King.” He 
was, however, defeated, and his defeat dn such a charge 
shows to some extent the impartiality of the courts. 
After this defeat he became the patriot, anid for the 
remainder of his story the records furnish no help, and 
we must take the accounts of the historians. 


the Afticans than 
le. Even if the son be forty years old, hie sel- 
government. 


falls in Yove, he, in the first place, consults his 
itions to the daméel’s father, 





The Kroomen.—Age is tore respected by 
by any other peopl 
dom seeks to emancipate hittiself from the 
Ifa young man 


ised ribed are often made when the girl 
years of in which case she remaitis with 
, then goes to the house of her 

receive the stipulated price, 
for Hier aviour. Should she prove 
! me Purchase-money must be refunded 
wh their om elaim upon the family 
duces or hatbours. fier, If prompt satisfaction be 
not, made (which, however, is geméraily the case), there will be 





a 4 a much heavier expense for damages and 
pg afte Beco of married life, the husband 
is displeased with bis wife's he qeeplaine to her father, 
who e es her and repays thé dowry, or more fre- 

ent] that dhe be In the latter alternative 





and severely & mode of conjugal dis- 

oY prude » dedired effect. Should the 
of infidelity, the husband may charge her with 
that she the concoction of sassy- 





wood, is uséd as the test of Or innocenice, in 2ll cases 
which are considered too uncertam for human judgment. If 
her stomach free itself from the fatal draught by vomiting, she 
is declared innocent, and is taken back by her family without 
repayment of the dower. On the other hand, if the poison begin 
to take effect, she is pronounced guilty, an emetic is administered 
in the sha i pet dees agit oh may, at his option, 
either sed ha bore o cut off her nose and ears.—Journal of an 
African 

Habits of Swine-—Swine transported from 
rica since the discovery of the western continent 
in the fourteenth century, and wandering a 
forests of the New World, and feeding on 
sumed the manner of existence which belonged 
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t, the hog of that region is of small and stunted 
In some warm parts of America the swite ate not uni- 


inely black, but have a white band under the belly reaching up 
to the back : they are termed cinchados. restoration of the 
original character of the wild boar iri a race descended from 
swine removes all reason for doubt, if any had 

really existed, as to tlie identity of the stock; and we may 
teat to compare the physical characters of these races 
as which have arisen in one species. The restoration of 
one uniform black colott, and a change of thin sparse hair and 
bristles for a thick fut covering of wool, are facts that must be 
noticed in the observations of M. Roulin. The difference in the 
shape of the head between the wild and domestic hog of Ame- 
rie@ ig very remarkable, Blumenbach long ago pointed out the 
} prim 


figure. 
U  formy black, as above described, but red, like the young pecari. 
4! ac: and other places there are some which are not en- 


; between the cranium of our swine and that of 

itive wild boar. He remarked that this difference is 

quite equal to that which has been observed between the skull 
of the negro and the European.— Pritchard on Man. 


Armenian Bread=-The Armenians make use of a bread 
which, whatever tay be its good qualities in other respects, 
wants the flavour and, the strength requisite for the European 
or and stomach, The Josh, as they call it, is a thin cake, 


e half Wide, and about as thick as the blade of 

a ki } weukly fermented dough ; being spread on 

a leathern nl, it is against the inside of the heated 
and 


res; in two or three minutes it ié baked 
there burrit a little; it is then torn off to 


overt, té which 

er. The oven used for baking this bread is 
iat kind: a pit im the chamber or of the dwell- 

the bottom, tatrow above, coated with fine 
eg: beated with wood; such is the oven, which has at 
east this advantage, that it’takes up no being covered 
over when not in use. This losh is the universally used 


Armenians, and it serves for man which 
irl. | elsewhere ite sould éipect Seam ited | tor aie at 


meals the is covered with it, and every one partaking has a 
whole losh set before him asa napkin, with which, pre 

to his eating it, he can wipe his mouth. When sour milk is 
part of the feast, a piece of losh is broken off, anid fdlded up so 
as to make a spoon; it is then dippéd into the bow], acd @ 
milk and losh are swallowed together. Raw and preserved roots 
and stalks of edible plants, which are always to be found on the 
tables of the Armenians, are wrapped up im @ piece of losh, a bit 
of fish and meat added thereto, and the collection, 

its length and breadth, dispatebed at once, is is national, 


modish, and not by any means so bad as many would suppose... 


—Parrot's Journey to Ararat. 





Cigar Manufacturies at Méanilla.There are two of these 
isbments, one situated in the Binonde. quarter, and the 
other on the great square or Padro. In the fotmer there ate two 
buildings of two stories high, besides several en- 
closed by « wall, with two large gateways at which sentinels are 
always posted, The principal workshop is in the second story, 
which is divided ink | six apartments, in which eight’ thou- 
sand females are employed. Throughout the whole extent, 
tables are erected, about sixteen inches high, ten feet long, ahd 
three feet wide, at each of which fifteen women are sedted, hav- 
ing small piles of tobacco before them. The tables are set Cross- 
wise from the walls, leaving a space in the middle of the room 
free. The labour of a female produces about two /hutidred 
cigars a day; and the working hours are from 6 A.m. till 6)p.m., 
with a recess of two hours, from ll toi o’clocks . The'whole 
establishment is kept very neat and clean, and everything > 
pears to be carried on in the most s atic and workmanlike 
manner. Among such numbers it been found necessary to 
institute a search on their leaving the establishment, to prey 
embezzlement; and_ this is fegutaily made twice a withon 
distinction of sex. It is cranes Sete to witness bpd ds 
of these hordes of females, 

elsewhere exhibit so large a number of ugly women. Their 
vary from fifteen to-forty-five. ‘The sum paid them. for 
is very trifling. The whole rumber of employed in the 


manufactories is about fifteen thousand : this includes the officers, 





clerks, overseers, &c.— Wilhes’s Narrative of the 
Exploring Expedition. 
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